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written (and Veuillot was a first-rate journalist^
with a special pleasure. (It is5 in the same way5
the unusualness of the point of view from which
it is written that makes Les Paysans of Balzac
seem an even more remarkable book than it really
is. We are used to reading novels in which the
humble virtues of the peasant are exaltedj his hard
lot deplored and the tyranny of the landlord de-
nounced. Balzac starts with the assumption that
the peasant is an unmitigated ruffian and demands
our sympathy for the unhappy landlord^ who is
represented as suffering incessant and unmerited
persecution at the hands of the peasants. Balzac's
reading of social history may not be correct 5 but
it is at least refreshingly unlike that of most
novelists who deal with similar themes.) Les
Parfums de Rome shares with Les Paysans the
merit of being written from an unexpected point
of view. Veuillot tours the papal states deter-
mined to see in them the earthly paradise. And
he succeeds. His Holiness has only happy sub-
jects. Outside this blessed fold prowl the wild
beasts, Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi and the rest 5
it is the duty of every right-thinking man to see
that they do not break in. This is his theme
and he finds in everything he sees excuses for
recurring to it. Les Parfums de Rome is written.
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